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BONAPARTE ON BOARD THE 
BELLEROPHON, TORBAY, 1815. 


AS TOLD BY JOHN SMART OF BRIXHAM. 


Ir must have been about the end of March, 
1815—for the date is historical—that Brix- 
ham, in common with the rest of England, 
was startled from its repose by the great 
news. Bonaparte had escaped from Elba ! 
Old Isaac Yeo, who traded with a fish-cart 
to Totnes, first told us of the rumours, for 
he heard that the telegraph to Plymouth 
had been working more than usual, and that 
the troops there had been mustered in 
marching order. In those days the sema- 
phore telegraph could transmit simple 
messages in half an hour from London to 
Plymouth ; and when I went to the Great 
Exhibition in 1851, I remember seeing the 
signal frame still standing on the roof of 
the Admiralty at Whitehall. 

_In July the Gazette came down with the 
lists of killed and wounded at Waterloo. 
The coach from Exeter brought the first 


copy, and quite a crowd surrounded the 
landlord of “‘The London Inn,” who read 
aloud in his large parlour the names of 
those regiments that contained any Brix- 
ham men. I was not old enough to realize 
the woe brought by that Gazette, but in 
later years I have seen the mothers and 
sisters for whom Waterloo had dismal instead 
of glorious memories. 

In common with most English schoolboys 
of that Waterloo year, we had an extra 
week’s holiday at midsummer, and this was 
fortunate for me, as it tided me over my 
birthday on 24 July. It was a bright 
summer’s morning when I sallied out after 
breakfast, with two half-crowns in my 
pocket, to meet Charlie Puddicombe and his 
younger brother Dick. Charlie was the 
biggest boy in our school; Dick was almost 
the smallest, and I and they were great 
chums. 

We met by appointment on the quay, and 
at once began to discuss how we should 
spend the day and my money. Suddenly we 
spied two ships coming round Berry Head 
and into the bay—the first a large man-of- 
war, and the other a three-masted sloop. 
The ships were coming in quickly with wind 
and tide, but we heard faintly the sound 
of the boatswain’s whistle, and in a moment 
the sailors were scrambling up the rigging 
and out on the yards to take in sail. Then, 
within half a mile of Brixham Quay, the 
anchors were let go, and the ships swung 
round with the flood tide, the large ship 
being the nearer to the shore. How thank- 
ful we were that no school bell would 
drag us away, but that we might stay to 
seoallthefun! Run up to Mrs. Hawkins” 
(the baker’s wife), said I to Dick, « and tell 
her some King’s ships have come in, for she 
and Michelmore are sure to go off in her 
boat, and I know she will let us go too.” 
“* And we will shove off the boat meanwhile,” 
said Charlie. Already several boatmen 
were unmooring their boats; but just then 
we saw a boat shove off from the ship, and 
we all gathered round the steps at the pier- 
head, for which she was making. As the 
boat came near we saw it was a large gig, 
pulled by eight sailors, and in the stern 
sheets sat three officers. “‘ Way enough,” 
said one of them; the oars were tossed, and 
the coxswain brought the boat as neatly 
alongside as if he had studied the run of the 
tide at Brixham all his life. Two of the 
officers jumped ashore: the one a tall man 
of about thirty-five, with a cloak on his 
arm, and the other a younger man, appa- 


rently of inferior rank. A portmanteau 
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was handed ashore, and then at once the 
younger officer gave the order ‘ 
and as the bow-man, who was ready with his 
boathook, obeyed, he added to the young 
midshipman who was sitting in the stern, 
‘*T shall be back in ten minutes ; remember 
orders; no talking.’ Then, addressing 
himself to one of the shore boatmen, who 
had already shouldered the portmanteau, 
he asked which was the principal inn where 
a postchaise could be obtained. Being 
directed to ‘“*The London Inn,” the two 
officers proceeded there, and went in 
together. 

Now, it was rather disappointing, and 
certainly unusual, that the boat did not stop 
by the quay, for generally Jack is fond 


enough of putting foot on shore, asking and | 


telling news, besides doing a little shopping. 
However, the midshipman kept his boat 
moving a little way off, within easy hail of 
shore, and seemed to avoid the boats that 
were putting off to the ships. The officers 
at the inn proved the attraction for us, and | 
we boys formed part of the group there. | 
It certainly could not have been more than 
ten minutes before the horses were put in the 
old yellow postchaise that was as familiar | 
to us as King William’s Stone. The two 


* Push off!” | 


As we approached the ship, I had the 
point of vantage as look-out, and I noticed 
that the shore boats which had preceded us 
had stopped short of the ship, and were 
together, while in one of them a man was 
standing up, who, as we drew nearer, 


appeared to be in altercation with some one 


on board. Michelmore steered up to this 
boat and asked what was the matter. 
‘**They won't let us come alongside, and 
they say as how they don’t want no shore 
boats at all.’ ‘“‘ But theyll want some 
shore bread, I reckon,’ said Michelmore, 
letting our boat drift onwards with the tide 
towards the ship. It was a grand-looking 
line-of-battle ship, with 74 guns, and with 
stern galleries and square cabin windows. 
The tide took us right under the stern, and 
there was a sentry with his musket in the 
poop, and an officer by him leaning over the 
rail, who said in a loud voice, “‘ Come, sheer 
off; no boats are allowed here.” ‘ But,” 
said Michelmore, as he made a grab at a 
lower-deck portsill with his  boat-hook, 

“I’ve brought you some bread.” we 
want bread,” replied the officer, ‘ we'll 
come ashore -and fetch it, and if you don’t 
let go [’ll sink you.” The tide had drifted 
us right under the gallery, and what was my 


officers came out directly the chaise was horror to see the sentry drop his musket 
ready, the younger one reading from a and seize a large cannon-ball, which he held 
newspaper to the other, as the latter got | exactly over my head. “ Let go, you old 
into the chaise. Then, while the postboy fool, or by the Lord I’ll sink you!” said the 
mounted, the landlord, who would fain have sentry ; and to my great relief Michelmore , 
seen more of them, came out with a bottle let go, and we were soon out of harm’s way. 


and poured out a glass of wine for each. 
‘Good-bye, Dick,” said the one in the 
chaise; ‘ here’s to our next meeting 
‘- Here’s to your safe arriv al in London !’ 

said the younger one, “and good-bye,” ‘i 
added, as the chaise rolled away up Fore 
Street. Then, walking back to the pier- 
head, he held up his hand as a signal to the 
boat, which speedily came up. ‘ Now then, 
men, give way,” he said, as he sat down ; 
and before we could ask what it all meant 
the oars were in the water and the boat was | 
well on its way to the ship. ‘ Bean’t he | 
in a hurry, then 


in his floury coat and white hat, had just) Michelmore being most indignant. 


arrived with his apprentice boy from the 
shop. “Come, boys, 
ship.’ We were not long in getting off. 
Charlie and his brother double-banked one 
oar, the apprentice pulled another, I sat 
down in my favourite place right up in the 
bow, and Michelmore steered. He had a 


large sack with him containing new loaves, | 


which he was taking as a speculation and 
as a suggestion for further orders. 


As we pulled away from the ship we noticed 
that the lower ports were open, and that 
the decks were crowded with men. But we 
had not long for inspection, for just then 
one of the ship’s boats, which had been 
lowered with a crew of at least a dozen men, 
came up to us, and an officer in her said: 

“Now, my man, you had better not get 
yourself into trouble; we have orders to 
keep off all shore boats, so you know it’s 
no use trying.” And here we saw that the 
ofticer had his sword on and that the men 
were armed with cutlasses. We rowed back 


said old Michelmore, who, | to the other boats to have a conference, 


** Man 
and boy,” said he, “ have I sailed on these 


let’s be off to the | here waters, and never have I been so 


treated.” Meanwhile another of the shore 


boats, which had been to the sloop, came 


back with the news that there was no better 

luck there, and then we knew that they 

must be in earnest, for round each vessel 

a boat full of armed men was keeping off 

all comers. E. M. 
(7'o be continned.) 
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DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF. 


POETRY. 


(See 10 8. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442 ; ix. 3, 184.) 


CowPER, afterwards Madan, wrote 
verses “in her brother's [Ashley Cowper's] | 
Coke upon Littleton.” which were inserted | 
in vol. iv. 228-9. 

She was the only daughter of Spencer 
Cowper (Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and brother of Lord Chancellor Cowper), 
who died Dec., 1728, by his first wife, Penning- 
ton, daughter of John Goodere, who was 
buried at Hertingfordbury on 19 Oct., 1727. 
Judith was born in 1702, and married on 
7 Dec., 1723, Lieut.-Col. Martin Madan, 
groom of the bedchamber to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and M.P. for Wootton 
Basset in 1747. He died at Bath, 4 March, 
1756, aged 53. A drawing of his tomb at 
Bath Abbey is among Buckler’s architectural 
drawings at the British Museum (Addit. MS. 
36379, tf. 100). She died at Stafford Row, 


Blount) ; 


Westminster, on 7 Dec., 1781, and was buried | S 


in St. George’s burying - ground, Mount 
Street. They had seven sons and two 
daughters. Two of their sons were the 
Rev. Martin Madan. author of ‘ Thelyph- 
thora,’ and the Right Rev. Spencer Madan, 
bishop successively of Bristol and Peter- 
borough. Their elder daughter, Maria 
Frances Cecilia, married William Cowper of 
Hertingfordbury, her first cousin; the 
younger became the wife of General Mait- 
land. Mrs. Madan was aunt of the poet 
Cowper, and letters from him to her are 
printed in Wright’s edition of Cowper's 
letters, i. 103-4, 117-18. Seven letters by 
her, are the property of her descendant 
Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian Library, 
but they are devoid of literary interest. 
Pror. J. E. B. Mayor printed at 10 S. ii. 1 
and in some later numbers the contents 
of several notebooks by Mrs. Maria F. C. 
Cowper, one of which was ‘‘ copied from a 
manuscript book by her mother, Mrs. Judith 
Madan.” They contained several letters 
from the poet Cowper. 

Addit. MS. 28101 at the British Museum, 
entitled ‘ The Family Miscellany,’ is a collec- 
tion of pieces in prose and verse formed by 
her brother Ashley Cowper, Clerk of the 
Parliaments. At fol. 42 are fourteen lines 
“On Mrs. J—d—th C—p—1’s Birthday, 
by Mr. Pope” (see Courthope’s ‘ Pope,’ ix. 
427-8). Pope’s letters to her are printed 
by Courthope, ix. 416-34. They are said 


to have been published for the first time 


by Dodsley in 1769 as ‘ Letters to a Lady.” 
In Pope’s letter, 18 Oct., 1722, are seven 
lines addressed by him to her as Erinna, 
the last four of which are ll. 253-6 in his 
‘Moral Essays’ (the epistle to Martha 
but Pope did not shrink from 
inditing the same compliments to more than 
one lady. In Leslie Stephen’s language, 
she was as a famous beauty “the object of 
some of his artificial gallantry.” She is 
said to have been remarkable for the loveli- 
ness of her neck. Two sets of verses on 
Mrs. Madan are on fol. 146a of this MS. 
The verses in it that I can identify as by 
her are :— 

Fol. 34. Answer to the question what is religion, 
1720 [reinserted on fol. 152]. 

35. The receipt [on an ill-mannered, illiterate- 
country parson]. 

36. Prologue to the Royal Convert [spoken by 
her brother, who acted the part of Aribert at Lord 
Cowper’s]. The play is by Nicholas Rowe. 

40. Ode. 

106. Satyr upon Mr. Ambrose Phillips, occasion’d 
by one of his Tragedies. 

144. Mahmut, the slave: of the Grand Seignor, to: 
the Captain Bashaw, in imitation of the Turkish 


146. Proteus, an epigram. 
7. Occasion’d by the death of Mr. John Hughes, 


7. Cuckold’s caps, a ballad. 
To Mr. Pope, written in his works, 1720. 
50. Abelard to Eloisa, 1720. 
152. Written extempore in Mr. A. C.’s Coke upon 
Littleton, 1721. 
153. Written in the Fair Circassian [by Samuel 
Croxall], 1720. 
153. To the Hon” Lady Sarah Cowper, 1721. 
154. The progress of poesy, 1721 (this contains 
some poetic compliments to Pope]. 
157. To the author of the Letters publish’d under 
the name of Cato, 1722 [collected in 1723 in 4 vols]. 
158. The story of Narcissus, 1722. 
158. [To a lady born that day] 1723, August 26. 
159. On the Bower at Bennington [ Mr. Cesar’s. 
seat in Herts], 1723. [Pope was at Bennington in 
this year. 
159. Sept. 20, 1723 When first Lysander’s. 
killing form I view’d”]. 
160. July 1, 1724 ipatenring to Lysander]. 
30. The thefts of Lysander, 1724. 
31. Oct. 3, 1726, to Lysander. 
j1. To Lysander; Bretby, Derbyshire, Aug. 23,. 


32. Occasion’d by reading a scandalous satire, 
Sarah the Quaker to Lothario upon meeting 
him in the Shades, 10 Jan., 1728. 

175. A song, to the tune of Colin’s complaint. 

There are other pieces in the collection 
with the signature of J. C. which may be 
by her. 

The verses to John Hughes were prefixed 
to numerous editions of his works, and 
inserted in the ‘ Flower Piece,’ 1731, pp. 21- 
24. The poem of ‘ Abelard to Eloisa’ (1720) 
was included as by her in collections of 
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letters and poems relating to them printed 
in 1788, 1805 (two sets: one published in 
London, another at Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
1806, 1807, and 1818; and (with the lines 
in her brother’s Coke upon Littleton) in 
Barber’s ‘ Poems by Eminent Ladies,’ 1755, 
vol. ii. pp. 135-44. It was, however, in- 
serted in the first volume of the poems of 
William Pattison, of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge (1728), and was assigned to him 
in the ‘ Poetical Calendar’ of Fawkes and 
Woty, iv. 27-33. ‘The Progress of Poesy’ 
is in the ‘ Flower Piece,’ 1731, pp. 130-40 
(where it is followed by a poem addressed 
to her), and in the ‘ Poetical Calendar,’ 1763, 
il. 17-28 (followed by her poem on Hughes). 
It was also printed separately by J. Dodsley 
in 1783, and is reviewed in Gent. Mag., 1783, 
pt. i. p. 152. W. P. Courtney. 


(To be continued.) 


“INVENI PORTUM.” 
(See 9 S. ii. 229.) 


At the above reference will be found 
communications, with further references to 
a large number of others, all showing much 
interest, from your First Series onward, 
in the authorship, and in the variant forms, 
of the epigram 

Inveni portum, spes et fortuna valete, 

Nil mihi vobiscum, ludite nune alios, 
This appears at the close of the epitaph cf 
Francesco Pucci, who died on 24 Aug., 1512, 
and was buried in the church of S. Onofrio 
at Rome. At the above reference I showed 
that Wood (‘ Ath. Ox.,’ 1691, i. 226) had 
confused the Francesco Pucci of the epitaph 
with another Francesco Pucci, 1540-93 (?). 
See ‘D.N.B. I also gave the epitaph as 
transcribed for me, the transcription tallying 
(except in two minor particulars) with the 
transcription printed in Caterbi’s ‘La 
Chiesa di 8. Onofrio,’ 1858, p. 27. Accord- 
ing to this transcription (for I now see that 
my friendly informant had evidently copied 
from Caterbi), the subject of the epitaph 
‘died when just under twenty years of age. 


Recurring recently to Caterbi’s book for | gr 


another purpose, I noticed for the first time 
‘a foot-note on p. 54, thus :— 

““Queste epigrati_ noi fedelmente trascrivemmo 

-aleune dall’ opera dell’ Alveri, altre dal Saianello, 
altre finalmente da quelle stesse esistenti nella 
-chiesa di 8. Onofrio.” 
It occurred to me that the inscription was 
no longer extant; that this would explain 
‘Wood’s difficulty in getting at it, and my 
‘own; and that Caterbi had copied it from 
Alveri. So he had, but not ‘‘ fedelmente.” 


The inscription was evidently extant at 
the time when Alveri compiled his *‘ Roma 
in ogni stato,’ 1664. He minutely describes 
the position of the tablet in the church, and 
furnishes the epitaph exactly as follows 
(the first letter is an obvious misprint) :— 


INQOI SAYTON 
Francisco Puccio Patria & Canon. Flo- 

rentino Archidiacono Legionen. 

Card. de Arayonia secretis fide- 

lissimorum yrauitate ingeniogue 

prestanti SS. etriusque lingue 

multiplicisque doctrine Professori 

qui plerisgue Regihus Aragon. 

gregiam operam nananit 

importuna mors maiores honores | ti- 

tulosy; preripuit viz. ann. alix. 

mens. xi. d. obijt die xxiv. 

Auy. Ann. MDXII, amici flen- 

tes posuere. 

Thuent portit spes & fortuna valete 

Nil mihi vobiscd ludite nite alios. 
So that the subject of the epitaph was closo 
on fifty (having been born apparently on 
3 Sept., 1462), and was a Hebrew as well as 
a Greek scholar. 

Now it is pretty certain that the epigram 
—a translation from two lines in the ‘ Greek 
Anthology’ — was the work of Joannes 
Cesinge, better known as Janus Pannonius, 
who was born on 29 Aug., 1434, and died in 
November or December, 1472 (according to 
the ‘Vita’ in the Utrecht edition of his 
poems). In all probability it was one of his 
lusus juveniles, produced while at Ferrara, 
under Guarinus, at the age of sixteen, 2.¢., 
about 1450. But the curious thing is that 
its first publication (so to speak) was in the 
epitaph of 1512. 

None of the poems of Janus Pannonius 
appear to have been published in his life- 
time. The first specimen of his muse to see 
the light in print was ‘ Joannis Pannonii.*... 
panegyricus,’ an elaborate eulogy of Guarinus 
(afterwards entitled ‘Sylva Panegyrica’). 
This was printed at Vienna, 1512 (the 
dedication is dated June). But it does not 
contain the epigram in question. Nor 
does this epigram occur in ‘ [ani Pannonii 
...-Sylva Panegyrica....Et eiusdem Epi- 
ammata nunquam antehac typis excusa,’ 
Basel, 1518. Nor, again, is it in ‘Jani 
Pannonii....lusus quidam & epigrammata, 
nune primum inuenta, & excusa,’ Padua, 
1559 (edited by Joannes Sambucus). 

I first find it in ‘ Jani Pannonii. . . .omnia,’ 
Vienna, 1569 (also edited by Sambucus), 
where it appears on the verso of folio lxx of 
the second part, and is given thus :— 

In Fortunam 
Inueni portum, spes, & fortuna valete, 
Nil mihi vobiscum, ludite nunc alios. 
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L infer that at some date between 1559 and 
1569 Sambucus had met with the epigram 
for the first time. It would seem, then, not 
to have been printed till fifty-seven years 
after its appearance in the epitaph of 
Francesco Pucci. The best extant evidence 
that it is really the work of Janus Pannonius 
is its occurrence in the manuscriptus codex 
Regius Corvinianus, used as the special 
authority in the most complete edition of 
his poems, Utrecht, 1784. 
V.H.I.L.I.C.1.V. 


A CornisH APPARITION.—As this story is 
new to me, I send this extract from the 
‘Life of Samuel Drew, A.M.’ (Longmans, 
1834), p. 36. Drew was a Methodist and 
metaphysician of repute who in 1830 declined 
the honour of being put in nomination for 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the London 
University ; so he is at least a witness of 
credit. He was a native of St. Austell. 


“There were several of us, boys and men, out 
about 12 o'clock on a bright moonlight night. What 
we were engaged about I do not exactly remember. 
I think we were poaching; but it was something 
that would not bear investigation. The party were 
in a field, adjoining the road leading from my 
master’s [at Tregrehan mill in the parish of St. 
Blazey] to St. Austell, and I was stationed outside 
the hedge, to watch and give the alarm, if an 
intruder should appear. While thus occupied, \ 
heard what appeared to be the sound of a horse, 
—— from the town, and I gave a signal. 
My companions paused, and came to the hedge 
where I was, to see the passenger. They looked 
through the bushes, and I drew myself close to the 
hedge, that I might not be observed. The sound 
increased, and the supposed horseman seemed 
drawing near. The clatter of the hoofs became 
more aud more distinct. We all looked to see who 
and what it was; and I was seized with a strange, 
indefinable feeling of dread, when, instead of a 
horse, there appeared coming towards us, at an 
easy pace, but with the same sound which first 
caught my ear, a creature, about the height of a 
large dog. It went close by me; and, as it passed, 
it turned upon me and my companions huge fiery 
eyes, that struck terror to all our hearts. The road 
where I stood branched off in two directions, in one 
of which there was a gate across. Towards this 
gate it moved ; and, without any apparent obstruc- 
tion, went on at its regular trot, which we heard 
several minutes after it had disappeared. What- 
ever it was, it put an end to our occupation, and 
we made the best of our way home. 

“T have often endeavoured, in later years, but 
without success, to account, on natural principles 
for what I then heard and saw. As to the fact, i 
am sure there was no deception. It was a night of 
unusual brightness, occasioned by a cloudless full 
moon. How many of us were together I do not 
know, nor do I distinctly, at this time, recollect 
who the men were. Matthew Pascoe, one of my 
intimate boyish acquaintances, was of the party; 
but he is dead, and so probably are the others. 


seen; but, from my present recollections, it had 
much the appearance of a bear, with a dark shaggy 
coat. Had it not been for the unearthly lustre of 
its eyes, and its passing through the gate as it did, 
there would be no reason to suppose it anything 
more than an animal, perhaps escaped from some: 
menagerie. That it did pass through the gate, 
without pause or hesitation, I am perfectly clear. 
Indeed, we all saw it, and saw that the gate was 
shut, from which we were not distant more than 
twenty or thirty yards. The bars were too close to 
admit the passage of an animal of half its apparent 
bulk; yet this creature went through, without 
effort or variation of its pace. Whenever I have 
read the passage about the ‘lubber fiend’ in Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro,’ or heard the description given of the 
‘brownie’ in the legends of other days, I have 
always identitied these beings, real or imaginary,. 
with what I, on this occasion, witnessed.” 


ALGERNON GISSING. 
66, Marchmont Road, Edinburgh. 


Lapy ELizaBetH RussELL’s MONUMENT, 
1601.—This familiar sepulchral effigy in the 
Chapel of St. Edmund at Westminster 
received adequate notice before Charles 
Dickens gave it comparative immortality by 
including it in Mrs. Jarley’s famous wax- 
works :— 

*"Phat:....2 is an unfortunate Maid of Honour in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, who died from pricking 
her finger in consequence of working upon a Sunday. 
Observe the blood which is trickling from her 
finger ; also the gold-eyed needle of the period with 
which she is at work.’ —‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
chap. xxviii. 

This tradition, here elaborated only in 
the last sentence, is of very early date. 
Probably it was originally a popular miscon- 
ception of the significance of the figure, but 
Crull (‘ Antiquities of Westminster,’ 1722, 
i. 50) already has it 
‘‘with the forefinger of her left [hand] only ex- 
tended downwards, directing us to behold the 
death’s head underneath her feet, and to intimate 
the disaster that brought her to her end : which, if 
true, must be attributed to some gangrene, or other 
dangerous symptom, occasion’d perhaps, at first by 
the pricking of an artery or nerve, which at last 
brought her to the grave.” 

César de Saussure in his letter of 24 May, 
1725 (‘A Foreign View of England, &c., 
50), says :— 

“T did not see anything of particular interest 
excepting the tomb and statue of a young girl about 
twelve years of age, who, the guide told us, was 
the daughter of Henry V. She is said to have died 
through pricking her finger with a needle whilst 
embroidering. At that time surgeons cannot have 
been very clever.” 

Whether Dickens derived the story from 
some such early guide to the Abbey, or 
more probably from one of the vergers, is 
uncertain; but it is of interest to note 
that in 1839, when this work was being 


The creature was unlike any animal I had then 


written, there was a collection of waxworks 
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at ‘“Ferguson’s Grand Promenade and_ 
Exhibition Rooms,” 167, High Holborn. | 
From the ‘Full and Accurate Descriptive 
Catalogue’ I cull :— 

35. **Lady Anne Wilson [sc], who while working 
on a Sunday pricked her tinger, which turned toa 
mortification, and she died a few hours after.” 

57. ‘Peter Renni, a poor fellow who was 
‘disappointed in love—cruel woman—and __ for 
upwards of 30 years neither had his hair cut nor 
was shaved.” 

2. “A group. Representing the two young princes 
‘smothered in the Tower by order of their uncle 
Richard III. This being an historical fact, comment 
would be superfluous.” 

Is not this worthy of having inspired “ Mrs. 
Jarley’s Waxworks”’ ? 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hilmarton Road, N. 


‘THE Book or Martyrs oF EPHRATA.’— 
The news that three copies of this “ note- 
worthy book,” as Pennypacker called it, 
have lately appeared in the market will 
greatly interest your readers in Pennsylvania. 
‘The two German copies of 1748 and 1780 
were sold before the catalogue appeared in 
print, and only the Dutch version of 1685 
remained for sale. My source of information 
is the Frankfurter Buecherfreund. 


‘““BLuEBACK.” — A meaning of bluehack 
not given in ‘ H.E.D.,’ which has, however, 
the equivalent greenback, is to be found in 
the following paragraph, which appeared 
in various London newspapers on 6 March : 

“Tn a speech at the Volksrust yesterday, General 
Botha said that Mr. Kruger had left _14,000/. 
in sovereigns and 48,000/. in b/uebacks. He had 
accounted to Lord Milner for the money, and had 
offered it to him, but the then High Commissioner 
refused to accept it, and the money was still in the 


bank.” 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Gaupy-DAyY.’’—The earliest example in 
the ‘N.E.D. is dated 1567. The following 
is fifty-one years earlier :— 

‘To observe and keepe the Ascension day as 
another gaudy day in recreation of the company.”— 
Will of Edward Rigge, clerk, dated 21 February, 
1516. Printed in *The Antiquarian Repertory,’ 
1780, iii. 219. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


Parrer.’—This word, which was in 
common use in the eighteenth century, is 
not given in the ‘N.E.D. Christopher 
Smart in ‘ The Hilliad’ (1753) has the line : 

Pimp! Poet! Paffer! Pothecary ! Player! 
‘The Century Dictionary’ gives ‘“ paff” 
‘as “‘a meaningless syllable used with * piff’ 


to imitate what is regarded as jargon.” 
Longfellow uses the term “ piff and paft” 
in ‘ The Golden Legend.’ From this doubt- 
less is derived the modern expressive slang 
word “‘ piffle.” R. L. WHERRY. 
Jersey. 


“Scout.’—This word was recently used 
in the Redruth County Court by several 
miners as meaning the outside of the trunk 
ot a tree after it had been sawn into battens. 
I find on inquiry that it is frequently used 
in this sense, but it does not appear to be 
recorded in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
although there are other senses of the word 
given which are somewhat analogous. 
YGREC. 


StIncLE Tootu. (See 9 S. xi. 488; xii. 
71.)—An alleged instance of a person posses- 
sing one continuous tooth in each jaw occurs 
in Melanchthon’s * De Anima,’ in the section 
headed ‘ Vocabula partium corporis humani 
exteriorum’ (signature c 8 verso. Witten- 
berg, 1595). After mentioning Pyrrhus’s 
case, Melanchthon adds :— 

‘Et nostra vetate in aulaoptimi Principis Ernesti 
Ducis Luneburgensis fuit virgo nata in familia 
nobili, cui fuit os dentium continuum. Et narrabat 
Dux Ernestus, eximiam in ea virtutem et graui- 
tatem fuisse.” 

The duke at whose Court this young lady 
displayed her teeth and eminent virtue 
was Ernest the Confessor (der Bekenner), 
of Brunswick-Liineburg (0b. 1546), ancestor 
of the Hanoverian line. 

Epwarp BENSLEY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


SLATER’S PoRTRAIT OF WILLIAM WILBER- 
FORCE.—Any fact relating to Wilberforce 
cannot fail to be of interest. In The Times 
of 3 May, 1819, I find the following note :— 

“The Portrait in crayons of Mr. Wilberforce 
which appears in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and which by mistake in the Catalogue is 
attributed to another artist, was painted by Mr 
Slater of Newman Street.” 

This evidently refers to No. 676 in the Royal 
Academy of 1819, * Portrait of William 
Wilberforce, Esq., M.P.,’ and ascribed to 
**Miss Drummond.’ The portrait is duly 
attributed to Slater in Mr. A. Graves’s 
‘Complete Dictionary’; but as the error 
stands uncorrected in probably the greater 
number of the existing Catalogues of the 
R.A. of that year, I think it is well to call 
attention to it in‘ N. & Q.,’ so that those 
who have the R.A. Catalogue of 1819 may 
make the correction in their copies. 

W. RoseErts. 
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Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Naporeon III. 1x Lonpoxn.—Can any 
of your correspondents give me information 
concerning the movements of Louis Napoleon 
during his second and his third visits to 
England ? It is known that Louis Napoleon 
crossed over five times to our shores between 
1831 and 1848 :— 


1. From May to August, 1831, when he | 
stayed at Fenton’s Hotel, and afterwards | 


at a house in Holles Street with Queen 
Hortense. Where was Fenton’s Hotel ? 

2. From November, 1832, to Spring, 1833. 

3. From 9 July to 30 July, 1837. 

4. From 24 Oct., 1838, to 4 Aug., 1840, 
when he stayed at Fenton’s; then at a 
hotel in Waterloo Place; at 17, Carlton 
Terrace ; and at 1, Carlton Gardens. 

5. From 1846 to 1848, when he occupied 
the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn Street, and 
afterwards a house in King Street, St. 
James’s. 

Tradition has always connected Louis 
Napoleon with Orme Square, Bayswater, 
and it is assumed that the double columns 
surmounted by an eagle, facing Bayswater 
Road, commemorate his residence. This 
is what I have always heard ever since I 
have known the square, now some thirty 
years. But I have written to all the in- 
habitants of Orme Square, and received 
virtually a different theory from each of 
them, but none associating him with the 
square. 

Is there any evidence that Louis Napoleon 
once inhabited a house known as Villa 
Napoleon, at the corner of Wellington Road 
and Circus Road, near ‘‘ The Eyre Arms’’? 

It is possible that some one having early 
autograph letters of Louis Napoleon may 
be able to throw light on these interesting 
points. 

Also, can any one inform me if there 
exist portraits of Miss Emily Rowles, Miss 
Seymour (ward of Mrs. FitzHerbert), or 
Miss Howard ? All of these are connected 
with the Prince’s early life. JoHN LANE. 

Bodley Head, Vigo Street 


TALLEYRAND: Last Porrrair. (See 458. 


vii. 211; also ‘ Maclise,’ 6 S. ix. 204.)—Where 
is the original of the caricature of Talley- 
rand when ambassador in London after 1830, 
reproduced from ‘The Maclise Portrait 
Gallery’ ? It is not among those in the 


Forster Bequest at South Kensington. The 
portraits were explained by Mr. William 
| Bates in his preface and notes to the Chatto 
| & Windus edition in 1873, but the question 
lis not answered. The Talleyrand is not 
-named in the list of the Maclise drawings 
sold at Christie's in 1870. The stones and 

plates of the original Fraser's Magazine issue 
| and first edition were destroyed. 


Tuomas Cray or LupGate Hirni.—Can 
| any readers of * N. & Q.’ give me information 
about Thomas Clay, who early in the last 
century carried on business at 18, Ludgate 
Hill, as a dealer in pictures and engravings, 
and also as a publisher of books illustrated 
in colour, chiefly aquatint ? My interest 
was aroused by two works— * The Northern 
Cambrian Mountains, published by him 
in 1820, and *‘ The Scenery of South Wales,’ 
in eight parts, 1822-36. 

Clay appears to have been the friend in 
need of many struggling artists. David 
Cox, we are told in his life, when in need 
of ready money, sent small drawings up to 
Clay, knowing that prompt payment of 
two guineas each would result. Girtin, 
Turner, Fielding, Prout, De Wint, Glover, 
and other leading water-colour artists appear 
to have been intimately associated with Clay, 
who produced works by them in the two 
books referred to above. The excellence 
ot the colour-work in these books leads me 
to think that Thomas Clay took a keen de- 
light in aquatint, lithography, and other 
methods of printing illustrations. I have 
failed to find any mention of him, except 
the reference in the life of David Cox; and 
in the hope of eliciting some information 
about one who, if my view is correct, de- 
serves a place in the history of the graphic 
arts, I venture to appeal to your readers. 

JOHN BALLINGER. 


Cardiff. 

Spane.”’—I learn trom Abbot Gasquet’s 

* English Monastic Life’ (p. 23) that in con- 
ventual establishments, 
‘* besides the great refectory, there was frequently 
a smaller hall, called by various names, such as the 
‘misericord,’ or ‘ oriel’ at St. Alban’s, the ‘ disport’ 
(deportus) at Canterbury, and the ‘spane’ at Peter- 
borough. In this smaller dining-place those who, 
by the dispensation of the superior, were to have 
different or better food than that served in the 
common refectory came to their meals.” 

What is the etymological meaning of 
spane? It has occurred to me that the 
strangely named Spen Lane at York, which 
is adjacent to St. Andrewgate, may have 
been the site of a minor dining-hall belonging 
to a society of Gilbertines who once had 
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an establishment hard by. I do not know 
whether this theory would be controverted 
by the fact recorded by Mr. Robert Davies, 
F\S.A. (‘ Walks through the City of York,’ 
35), that in Edward III.’s time and 
earlier the street was Ispyn Lane or Ispyn- 
gate. Sr. SwitTHIn. 


AvutTHoRS oF QvorTaTIONS WANTED.— 
Can any reader kindly give the origin of 
the following quotations? I fancy they 
come from some old comic song :— 

1. I’m ninety-five, I’m ninety-tive, 
And to keep single I'll contrive ; 
Hickledy-pickledy. needles and pins, 
When a man marries his sorrow begins. 
2. A long while ago, when the world first began, 
There was scarce any difference *twixt woman 


and man; 
They all looked like flat fish, and though it 
seems droll, 
You'd have taken each body you met for a 


soul (sole), 


Where does the following come from ? 
The life that is, and that which is to come, 
Suspended hang in such nice equipoise, 
A breath disturbs the balance, 0. that scale 
In which we throw our hearts preponderate, 
And the other, like an empty one, flies up, 
And is accounted vanity and air. 5.8 


person is advised to scratch and draw blood 
from a witch with a view to breaking the 
‘spell,’ and in most of the cases the advice 
is said to have proved effectual. But what 
real or imaginary physical effect did it 
produce upon the victim of enchantment ? 


‘TOPOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA OF THE 
WARD OF FARRINGDON WITHOUT.’—Has the 
author or compiler of this scarce and peculiar 
work been ascertained ? The label on the 
cover reads 


“*Topographical Memoranda | of the | Ward of | 
| By an Antiquary. | Only | 


Farringdon Without. 
Fifty Copies Printed. | Unpublished.” 

Measuring 103 by 7}in., it consists of 
34 separate leaves, without continuous 
pagination or signatures. There is neither 
title, half-title, nor preface. Each of the 
memoranda begins a leaf. 


| 
‘of Pictorial Records of London, Past and 
Present, privately printed.’ 
Portfolio 17,” consists almost entirely of 

Bioopinc witcH.’—A _ bewitched | 


|‘ Farringdon Without,’ 


Thus the first | 
note, ‘Smoke,’ set in 13 lines of long primer | 


or reserved in the hands of the author were 
sewn with cobb end-papers and bound in 
grained cloth limp, a label, as described, 
being provided for the cover. Of the copies 
I have been able to examine only that now 
before me was in its original state. 

Suggestions as to the authorship cannot 
be numerous if proper consideration is paid 
to the character of the work; but there 
-are three persons who might be considered 
_as probables 
| Anthony Crosby, the intending historian 
‘of the river Fleet, a close observer and 
‘recorder of all local changes, in business 
'as a surveyor, I believe, at New Bridge 
| Street circa 1830-50. 
| R. Thomson, Assistant Librarian at the 
London Institution. He wrote “‘ Chronicles 
of London Bridge. By an Antiquary,” 
Smith & Elder, 1827 (the prospectus 
announced this would be published by John 
Letts, Jun.), and ‘ Legends of London,’ 
3 vols., 1832. He also had privately printed 
‘ The Festival of London’s Rialto, August Ist, 
1831. 

James Holbert Wilson, the print collector 


(see The Builder, 21 May, 1898; The Times, 


23 and 28 Nov., 1898), author of ‘ Catalogue 
This, describing 


prints and drawings relating to Farringdon 
Without. He was also the author of 
“Temple Bar, the City Golgotha,’ Bogue, 
1853; and, I believe, of ‘Memorials of 
Fleet Street and the Strand,’ ‘‘ Printed for 
private circulation,” no date. 

Mr. Adolphus Decimus Green published 
1870, a_ lecture 
delivered to the City of London Tradesmen’s 
club on the interesting events and notabilities 
of “our ward’’; but this date is at least 
twenty years later than that of the work 
under discussion, and the style of the respec- 
tive authors is dissimilar. 

The question of this authorship is a point 
of some interest in the by-ways of London 
topographical literature, and any information 
will be much appreciated. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Work-HarD Starvation TROWELS.— 
Masons and bricklayers engaged in putting 


very widely leaded, is placed in the middle | up buildings are as a rule very particular 
of the page with thin brass rule, the reverse 
of the leaf being left blank. 

This, and the fact that the book is made 
up of single sheets stitched, suggest that 
each memorandum was distributed to friends , 
as it was printed. 


A certain number left 


in the choice of a trowel, and old hands 
when buying one will spend some time in 
selecting it. There is one kind which bears 
the letters and this brand was 
in great request, many asking to look at 
‘** work hard starvation ’’ trowels, this being 
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an extended reading of “W.H.S.” As 
workmen get much better wages now than 
was formerly the case, it would be interesting 
to learn, if possible, how long the phrase 
has been known, and if it is in use elsewhere. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


PorTtA DEL Poroto, Rome.—Jacques 
Casanova in his ‘ Mémoires’ (Paris, Garnier 
Fréres, i. 226, chap. viii.), in the account of 
his first arrival in Rome, speaks of “la 
belle entrée par la porte des Peupliers, 
que Vignorance appelle pompeusement la 
porte du Peuple,” Popolo means either 
* People”’ or Poplar.” Was this gate ever 
in fact called the ‘ gate of the Poplars” ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Bren Jonson’s NAME: ITS SPELLING.— 
When and by what authority was this 
settled ? I find it written ‘“‘ Johnson” by 
Dryden, Rowe, Dennis, Pope, and other 
standard writers; and even so lately as 
1834 by the Rev. Alexander Dyce in his 
‘Life of Akenside,’ prefixed to Pickering’s 
edition of the poems. T. M. W. 

{In Ben Jonson’s day people spelt their names 
in different ways as they pleased, and two torms or 
more occur even, we believe, in official documents, 
where uniformity might be expected. | 


CHAMBERLIN Famity.—I am _ collecting 
information relating to the family of Cham- 
berlin, who lived at Redhill, Ratcliffe-on- 
Soar, for many years. A Hugh Chamberlin 
died there in 1709, aged seventy. His 
great-grandson John Chamberlin, of Redhill 
and Sutton Bonington, was High Sheriff 
for Nottinghamshire in 1789. The latter 
used for arms Gules, within an orle of eight 
mullets an inescutcheon argent. 

THoMAS CHAMBERLIN TIMS. 

Little Bourton, near Banbury. 


ProverRB.—I find the following 
inscription and date, in Gothic letters, 
around the inner rim of an Italian dish: 
“Una mane lava laltra vera | una mane lava 
laltra una mpcrixu.”” I should be glad 
of a colloquial translation and to know the 
part of Italy in which it is (or was) current. 
It does not appear to be recorded in Pas- 
qualigo’s ‘ Raccolta di Proverbi Veneti’ 
(terza edizione, 1882). W. RosBeErts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, S.W. 


“Wuat LANCASHIRE THINKS (OR SAYS) 
TO-DAY, ENGLAND WILL THINK (OR SAY) 
TO-MORROW. ’—Will some one of your many 
learned correspondents kindly inform me 
when and by whom this saying was first 


used ? I have a hazy impression that I first 
heard it in 1844, in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester. I have heard it again recently, 
and shall be very glad to know its origin. 
F. Crayton. 
Morden. 


AUCTION CATALOGUE OF 1832.—Will any 
reader tell me where I can obtain the cata- 
logue of a library sold at auction by Hodgson 
on 23 May and three following days in 1832 ? 
There were 5,000 volumes in 1,295 lots, 
comprising standard works, Missals, and old 
MSS., belonging to the Frewen family of 
Northiam. For any information on the 
subject I should be most — — 


RateH Wipprincton, D.D., of Christ 
College, Cambridge, mentions in his will, 
1687-9, ‘“‘ Henry Widdrington and Henry 
junior of Hertford.” Any information re- 
garding them will be valuable in forming 
a pedigree of Widdrington of Cheesburn 
Grange. He also mentions his nephew 
Ralph, son of Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
his brother. Yet Sir Thomas’s will was 
proved at York in 1664, and his only son 
was supposed to have died in his father’s 
lifetime. FRANCIS SKEET. 


III.’s Horse at THE BATTLE 
OF THE Boyne. —I shall be glad if any one 
can give me the name of the horse that 
William III. rode at this battle. I believe 
the name of the horse he rode when he was 
fatally injured was Sorrel. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


PrizE MONEY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY: MAHER OF Moyne.—Could some of 
your readers inform me if the archives 
of the War Office contain records of prize 
money granted to soldiers during or after 
the wars of the eighteenth century ? I am 
anxious to obtain particulars of the prize 
money obtained by the relatives of a soldier 
named Maher of Moyne, in this county, 
who died or was killed in one of the earlier 
eighteenth-century wars, say 1750 to 1770. 

Tuomas LaFFAN. 

Cashel. 


JAMES TALBOT, OF SHREWSBURY LINEAGE. 
—James Talbot married a Miss Sparrow. 
They had a daughter Sarah, born in France 
in 1828. James Talbot had two brothers 
living in or near Birmingham, one of whom 
was named John. 

James and his daughter went to Kazan 
in Russia, where the daughter married Otto 
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Friedrich von Lilienfeld. I officiated at 
her burial at Sackenhausen, Courland, some 
years ago. 

Information is sought about the brothers 
ot. James Talbot and their descendants. 
Replies direct to FRED. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 


RippLEs.—Can any one tell me of riddles 
ending with the archaic formula ‘ Guess 
me this riddle, and then hang me,” or 
similar words? I know two examples of 
it, but need others. Cc. §S. 


British REGIMENT IN BurMa.—Can any 
one give me the name of the British regiment 
which lost a detachment of men in the bore 
in the Sittang river, in Burma, after the 
Burmese war of 1852? HENRY BUCKLE. dy 

E.I.U.S. Club. 


Replies. 
“TROPER”: ITS DERIVATION. 
(10 S. ix. 288.) 


Tue word ‘“ Troper” is a very interesting 


one. It is merely an Englished form of 
the Late Latin Troparium. And just as 
* Grail,’ Late Latin Graduale, meant a 
service-book of portions of the service sung 
in gradibus, or on the steps of the choir, 
so ‘*Troparium’’? meant a collection of 
éropot (lit. “‘turns”’), 7.e., of ‘* sequences.” 
it is a word of great interest to the philolo- 
gist, as from this very usage was formed 
a new verb tropare, meaning to compose 
sequences ; hence to versify; and finally 
to discover, to invent, to find. This verb 
appears in Italian as trovare, with the deriva- 
tive trovatore, the exact equivalent of the 
Provengal troubadour and the French trouwvere, 
a poet, a minstrel. Corresponding to the 
Ital. trovare we have the French trouver, 
to find, and the Law-French trover, which 
came to be used in English to denote an 
action at law arising out of the finding of 
goods. See, in my ‘Concise Etymological 
Dictionary,’ the words grail, gradual, trouba- 
dour, trover, and trope. Strictly, troubadour 
is a French spelling of the Old Provengal 
trobador. WattTer W. SKEar. 


“A Catholic Dictionary’ (1893 fedition) 
at p. 905 says :— 


‘* In the Latin Church tropes were verses sung at 
High Mass, be 


middle of the Introit. They were introduced as 
early at least as 1000 by the monks, but entirely 
removed at the revision of the Missal under 
Pius V. The Troperion, Troparion, Troper, &c., 


fore or after or sometimes in the | 


i.e., the book containing the tropes, is often men- 
tioned in Church inventories, though the word 
seems to have been also used for Sequentialis, or 

k_ of Sequences. The leian contains a fine 
MS. Troperium. After Kyries and hymns_comes 
the title ‘Incipiunt Tropi de adventu Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi... Then follow the other parts 
of the liturgy which were sung (Maskell, ‘Mon. 
Rit.,’ i. p. xliii seq.). 

the Greek Church is the generic 
name for the short hymns with which the offices of 
that Church abound (Neale, ‘Introduction to His- 
tory of Holy Eastern Church,’ p. $32, note b).” 
Tpordpiov Liddell and Scott derive from 
Tpdzos, q.v. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


For a detailed explanation of the nature 
of this book see Dr. Rock’s ‘ Church of our 
Fathers,’ vol. iii. part II. p. 20. The Win- 
chester Troper was published about thirteen 
or fourteen years ago by the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society. N. M. & A. 


For an account of the Troper see Words- 
worth and Littlehales, ‘The Old Service 
Books of the English Church.’ 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe. 

[E. W. B. and Mr. HonpEN also 
thanked for replies. } 


“Vin oris” (10 8. ix. 30, 134, 218).— 
I lunched recently at the station buffet at 
Brive, a town which stands about half-way 
between Cahors and Limoges. Before me 
on the table stood a bottle of rosy-hued wine, 
and one of the ordinary vin rouge. Pointing 
to the former, I asked a waiter if that were 
vin gris, and was answered in the affirmative. 
Then, thinking of F. A. W.’s assertion in 
‘N. & Q.,’ I inquired if it were stronger than 
the other; on which he said, “‘ Au contraire” 
—a verdict which agreed with my own 
judgment. St. 


F. A. W. gives a correct description of 
vin gris. He adds, however: ‘The fact 
that it is rose-coloured renders it difficult 
to account for the origin of the name.” 
F. A. W. is writing of the Lorraine wine. 
In Languedoc and Provence the vin gris 
is of a distinctly grey colour. S. H. 8. 


. The idea expressed in this locution seems 
to me to be that of a blend of colours, gris 
denoting here, ‘pink,’ or a mixture of 
white and red, as “ grey’ does of white and 
black. An allied specific term is gris de lin, 
literally flax-gray,” which Littré defines 
as a colour midway between white and red, 
though sometimes brown-red or purple-grey. 
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He quotes from Moliére, ‘ L’Avare,’ V. ii., 


in explanation :— 
“N’est-elle pas rouge [la cassette]? Non, grise.— 
Hé, oui, gris-rouge, c’est ce que je voulais dire.” 
See also the entry gridelin in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


TvRTKOEVIC Arms (10 S. ix. 229).—The 
Fojnica armorial is, of course, a late six- 
teenth- or early seventeenth-century com- 
pilation, notwithstanding Bishop Vares’s 


as the source of life and joy, and so of 
‘inspiration, was an old one among the Celts. 
‘Compare the cauldron in the ‘Spoiling of 
| Annwn,’ Book of Taliesin xxx. (Skene, i. 
|p. 264); the magic cauldron of the Mabinogi 
‘of Branwen ; and probably the Holy Grail 
‘itself. For these magic cauldrons and their 
/connexion with the Grail legend see, inter 
alia, Rhys, ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ pp. 256-69 ; 
Arthurian Legend,’ chap. xiii; Squire, 
‘Myth. of British Islands,’ pp. 365-70. 


written statement in the book (made in 1800) | 


that it had been carefully preserved by the 
Fojnica Franciscans ‘‘ jam ab immemorabili 
tempore, a captivitate nempe Regni Bosniz.”’ 
A description of the armorial was published 
in the ‘Jahrbuch des Herald - geneal. 
Vereines Adler in Wien,’ vol. viii. 

According to Baron Nyary’s ‘ Heraldika’ 
on two seals appended to deeds (of 1356 
and 1367) issued by Stephen Tvrtko as 
Banus of Bosnia he is represented on horse- 
back, holding in one hand a shield with a 
bend, in the other a lance with a streamer, 
on which there is a small shield with a cross, 


which is shown also on the trappings of | 


the horse. On the seals of his successors 
on the throne, Dabisha (1391-6) and Stephen 


Tvrtko II. (1404-43), and on some of the— 
coins of Hervoya, the same shield with a 
Cf. an article on the arms of | 
Bosnia by Baron Albert Nyary in the) 
Hungarian TJ'urul, vol. i., and another by 
Louis Thalléczy in the Archacologiai Ertesito, 


bend is visible. 


1881, both in the British Museum Library. 
L. L. K. 


ENGLISH CANONIZED Saints (10 S. iii. 


25; vil. 497).—As I stated at the first’ 


reference, Platina, probably confusing St. 
Edmund the King with St. Osmund, says 
that Pope Callixtus. III. canonized the 
former. It has recently been stated, on 
the authority of Mgr. Barbier de Montault, 
that St. Edmund the King was canonized 
in the cathedral at Anagni in the eleventh 
century. JoHN B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


T. L. Pracock’s ‘MISFORTUNES OF 
EvpHin’ (10 S. ix. 221).—In Mr. A. B. 
Youne’s interesting note on this subject it. 


DICKENSIANA: Capt. CuTtLe (10 S. viii. 
467)—Mr. Forrest MorGan gives an 
instance of Dickens's forgetfulness of the 
fact that Capt. Cuttle had only one hand. 
In an earlier part of chap. xxiii. of ‘ Dombey 
and Son’ there occurs another slip of the 
same kind, where Capt. Cuttle is described as 
‘sitting with his hands in his pockets,” 
though perhaps this may be passed over 
as referring to the attitude of the captain 
at the moment. R. Be P: 


‘‘ FATHER OF HIS CounTRY” (10 S. ix. 
70, 115, 151, 236).—This name has also been 
bestowed upon a monarch of our own times, 
the Emperor William I., judging from a 
poem printed in a little anthology entitled 
‘ Gaudeamus’ (Leipzig, 1879) :— 

Gaudeamus et agamus 
Laudes Patri Patrie 

Franco-Gallos profliganti, 

Regnum nobis restauranti 
Alme nune Germanie. 


R. L. Moreton. 


DEFOE: THE DEVIL'S CHAPEL (10 S. ix. 
187, 255).—I can remember to have seen, 
more than fifty years ago, a small building 
with a shingled bell-turret above it, and 
underneath was inscribed 

God prosper and preserve the public good ; 

A school erected where a chapel stood. 
i It was situated at the foot of Ness Cliff, in 
the parish of Great Ness, some seven miles 
‘from Shrewsbury, near the Great Holyhead 
| Road. In Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Diction- 
ary’ (1848) is the following notice of it 
| (s.v. Ness, Great) :— 
‘* At Ness Cliff wasa chapel dedicated to St. Mary, 


seems scarcely accurate to speak, as does the site of which is now occupied by a parochial 
Mr. Youne on p. 222, col. 2, of the ‘ Hanes school, founded by John Edwards,- who in 1753 
Taliesin’ being the cause of the conception | bequeathed £100 for it.” 

of Ceridwen’s cauldron ‘‘as the source of This buildingJis entirely unnoticed in 
poetical inspiration.” Is it not rather the Murray’s ‘Handbook for Cheshire and 
fact that the connexion of Taliesin as a bard | Shropshire, 1897, and may have been 


with the cauldron was due to the conception? altogether swept away, or devoted to other 
There can be little doubt that Ceridwen was purposes. 
& nature-goddess, and the idea of a cauldron , 


JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MeEmoriAu (10 S. ix. 
246).—May I suggest that Mr. ABRAHAMS’S 
statement is not quite in accordance with 
history ? Stratford’s historian Robert Bell 
Wheler (not Wheeler) never entirely aban- 
doned hope, although he did not live to 
see a successful issue. Britton’s idea lay 
dormant, and matured half a century after, 
through the energy and generosity of Charles 
E. Flower (a name strangely omitted from 
the ‘D.N.B. Epitome’). Flower carried 
out Britton’s outline, as the memorial group 
of buildings at Stratford-upon-Avon now 
testifies, with its theatre, picture gallery, 
library, lecture hall, and gardens. 

It may be worth recording that the move- 
ment towards the Stratford project was 
initiated by Dr. Wade. See articles in 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1830, part i. p. 445; 
part ii. p. 263. W. JAGGARD. 


AMULET FOUND IN RomMAN Urn: Fossin 
Ecuinvs (10 S. ix. 270).—Sea-urchins and 
pieces of quartz and flint have been found 
in some ancient Lappish graves which were 
opened by Mr. A. G. Nordvi near the 
Varanger Fjord, in the middle of last 
century. He also found in them certain 
kinds of snail-shells and mussel-shells, the 
former of which are called by the Laplanders 
and the latter cow-souls.” 
Mr. Nordvi conjectured that the shells were 
put there for the use of the dead man in the 
place of living dogs and cows—animals 
which were too valuable to part with. The 
pieces of quartz and flint were no doubt 
also buried for the dead man’s use, that he 
might be able to strike fire. Queer-shaped 
stones and fossils were common fetishes. 
(See Von Diiben, ‘Om Lappland och Lap- 
parne,’ p. 251, and Anthropological Journal, 
vol. vi. p. 323.) CHARLES J. BILuson. 

Oadby, Leicester. 


RacraL”’ (10S. ix. 270).—The objection 
to this word is not founded, as Mr. ACKERLEY 
suggests, on the fact of its hybrid origin. 
There are many hybrid words extant, but 
they all have an origin in some language or 
languages. The above word comes from 
none. The z cannot be accounted for. 
Where does it come from? The word is, 
no doubt, based on the similarly sounding 
word facial, and this resemblance is often 
used to justify it. But facial is correct, 
while racial is not. In the former the 7 
can be accounted for. There was, I believe, 
in ancient times, a language, long since 
extinct, even its pronunciation being now 
forgotten, which contained a word in its 
vocabulary written thus, facies, and corre- 


sponding in meaning to our modern English 
word ‘‘face.”’ This word forms a full 
justification for the word facial. But I 
have yet to learn that the word “ racies” 
has ever existed in any language, far or 
near, ancient or modern. 
J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


DEDICATIONS OF CHURCHES (10 S. ix. 28). 
—Perhaps Mr. O. G. S. CRawrorD would 
find some of the information which he wants 
in ‘‘Thesaurus Rerum Ecclesiasticarum : 
being an Account of the Valuations of All 
the Ecclesiastical Benefices in the Several 
Dioceses of England and Wales,....to 
which are added the Names of the Patrons 
to the Several Benefices and the Dedications 
of the Churches....°’ by John Ecton, Esq., 
late Receiver-General of the Tenths of the 
Clergy, London, 1742. In the Preface is the 
following :— 

“*The Names of the Saints to whom the Churches 
or Chapels are dedicated, are placed_immediately 
after the Rectorys, Vicarages, &c. For this, the 
Editors are obliged to that Learned and Com- 
municative Antiquary Browne Willis, Esq.” 

According to Allibone, s.v. Ecton and 
Willis, the original title was ‘ Liber Valorum 
et Decimarum.’ New editions were pub- 
lished by Browne Willis with the later title 
in 1754 and 1763. 

A still later edition of the ‘ Liber Valorum’ 
was published in 1786 under the title of 
‘ Liber Regis.’ ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


DasBRicHEcouRT (10 S. ix. 228).—I am 
sorry not to have any information regarding 
this family. W. L. Rurron. 


Viceroy oF IRELAND (10 S. ix. 210).— 
In a letter of Pietro Vernier to the Venetian 
Senate, dated 14 Sept., 1689, and given from 
the Archives of Venice in Martin Haile’s 
‘ Queen Mary of Modena’ (p. 256), it is said: 

“Ireland is in consternation...... Schomberg has 

ublished an amnesty, and taken the title of Vice- 
oy. 
ALFRED F. Rossins. 


AKBAR’S LIKENEsS (10 8. ix. 211).—There 
is an authentic portrait of Akbar in vol. i. 
p. 120 of the ‘ Storia do Mogor’ by Niccolao 
Manucci, translated by William Irvine 
(“‘ Indian Texts Series’’). FRANK PENNY. 


FENIANS AND WESTERN AvstrRAtia (10 S. 
ix. 188, 236, 254).—This episode is fully 
described in a little brochure (No. 27 of 
Denvir’s Illustrated Irish Penny Library ’’) 
entitled “The Catalpa: the Story of the 
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Rescue of the Military Fenians. Compiled 
from the stirring narrative of John Breslin, | 
the Irish-American newspapers, and other 
sources. By John Denvir,” 12mo, pp. 24' 
(Liverpool, J. Denvir, 68, Byrom Street, | 
n.d., but most probably 1876). I possess | 
a copy. Joun S. CRONE. 

Kensal Lodge, Harrow Road, N.W. 


‘ CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QuOTA-| 
TIONS’ (10 S. ix. 284).—As Pror. BENSLY 
quotes the epigram beginning “Cane de- | 
cane,” he may be interested in this transla- 
tion by the late Dr. Vaughan, when Master 
of the Temple. I believe it appeared in 
The Guardian of 1868 :— 

Hark ! the grey-haired Dean is singing— 
What shall be his song ? 
Beagle springing, bugle ringing, 
To the young belong : 
Grey old men should not be gay— 
Let Decanus sing decay. 
G. W. E. R. 


BENNETT OF (10 S. ix. 228).— 
I can give Mr. A. L. BENNETT particulars 
of the descendants of Leonard Benett, 
who died in December, 1581, but not of 
his ancestors. The following information 
is from our family papers. 

The name in the case of Leonard Benett | 
and his descendants seems to have been 
generally spelt with one n only. The arms) 
were Argent, on a cross between four demi- | 
lions rampant couped gules a bezant, and 
the crest a demi-lion rampant couped gules, , 
holding between the paws a bezant. For 
illustration of the arms of this family see 
Harleian MS. 6831, fol. 396, and Berry’s 
‘Hampshire Genealogies’ ; also the remains 
of the tomb of Bishop Benett in Hereford 
Cathedral and the Benett monuments in the 
chancel of Fareham Church, Hants. This 
family also bore as a quartering Paly of 
six argent and vert, being the arms of Mar- | 
garet (Langley), mother of the bishop. 
These arms are different from those borne 
by the Tankerville Bennets. Leonard 
Benett was a freeholder at Baldock in 1561 | 
(see Cussans’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire ’) ; 
he was buried at Baldock 16 Dec., 1581 a 
will proved in Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury 17 March, 1581/2. His wife was 
Margaret Langley of Bedfordshire. She 
died in November, 1587, and was also buried 
at Baldock, where her son the bishop placed | 
& brass to her memory, which reads as. 
follows :— 

Margaretae Benett matri suae piissimae 
Quae obiit in Domino Mense Novembri An’o 
D’ni 1587 Robertus Benett Episcopus 
Hereford pietatis nomine posuit. 


Her burial, however, is not recorded in the 
Baldock register. 

Leonard Benett and Margaret his wife 
had five sons, viz. :— 

1. Thomas, the eldest. 
of Cornbury Park, Oxon ? 

2. John, born 1540-45, married in 1567 
Anne Barley of Ashwell, Herts, and was 
buried at Baldock 1 Nov., 1604, leaving 
four sons :— 

i. Edward, who went to Hampshire and 
married Anne, dau. of Anthony Burd, 
Mayor of Winchester. They had a_ son 
William Benett of Fareham, Hants, born 
1591; he had a lease of the parsonage of 


Jere his family 


Fareham from the Master (Robert Benett, 


afterwards Bishop of Hereford) and Brethren 


_of St. Cross near Winchester; he also pur- 


chased a freehold house and lands called 
* Leggs”? from Nicholas Francome. He 
died 1654; will proved in P.C.C. His wife 
was Elizabeth, dau. of John Elsey of 
Southampton ; she died in February, 1678/9, 
and was buried at Fareham. They had an 
elder son William Benett of Fareham, born 
1628; married at Portsmouth, 19 June. 
1655, Dousabel (b. 1634), dau. of John and 
Joanna Barton of Deane and Fareham : 
she died in May, 1678, and was buried at 
Fareham; he died in 1687; will proved 
at Winchester 11 Oct., 1687. Their elder 
son was William Benett of Fareham, born 
1665; married Elizabeth, dau. and heir of 
John Coleman of Hamble; she died in 
1712, aged 42, buried at Fareham ; he died 
in 1716; will proved in P.C.C. They left 
two sons, whose lines are extinct, and a 
daughter Elizabeth, who married at Alver- 
stoke, 1712, Thomas Player of Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. He died 1721, and she remarried at 
Barnes, Surrey, 3 Aug., 1734, Robert Trevor 


of Wouldham Place, Kent, a captain R.N. 


He died in 1741, and she survived till about 
1765, when she left issue an only son, 
William Player of Ryde and of the Navy 
Office, London ; his descendants represent 
the Benetts of Fareham. 

ii. Thomas of New Windsor, who died 
unmarried in 1638 ; will in P.C.C. 

iii. Leonard of Stoke Prior, co. Hereford, 

. 1573; matriculated at New College, 
Oxford, 1594; married Anne Osbaldston 
of Oxfordshire, relict of Robert James, and 
died 1642 (will proved in P.C.C.), leaving 
an only daughter Elizabeth, b. 1607, who 
married first Mr. Coningsby and had issue, 
and secondly John Flackett. 

iv. Sir Robert Benett, surveyer of the 
works at Windsor Castle, b. 1575; married 
a daughter of John Page of Harrow-on-the- 
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Hill, and had three sons—Leonard, Robert 


and William. 

3. William. 

4. Robert, b. 1545; Bishop of Hereford 
&e.; died 25 Oct., 1617. 
deceased him ; 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

5. Edward. 


In The Herts Genealogist (edited by W 
Brigg) there is mention of the will of John | 
Benett of Widford, Herts, dated 1571, and 
Among 
the wills proved in the ** Commissary Court | 
of London, Essex, and Hertford” is that 
of John Bennett of Stansted-Abbot, dated 


proved the same year at Geldeston. 


1552. G. R. BricgsTocKE. 


Pirer’s Hore (10 8. ix. 289).—There aro 
two Piper’s Holes in Lincolnshire: one at 
Castle Bytham, to which is attached the 
legend of an exploring Scot who entered 
in quest of treasure, piping as he went, 
and who never returned to tell his tale; 
and another not far from Grantham, within 
the bounds of the Belvoir Hunt, of which 


I have never been able to learn the story. 


Tresco and St. Mary’s (Scilly Islands) 
have each their Piper’s Hole, but I do not 


know the origin of the name. 


In connexion with this inquiry it would 
be wise to remember the disappearance 
of the Pied Piper and his train into the 
A somewhat 
similar tradition exists with regard to the 
Marienberg at Brandenburg; and the like 


mountain side at Hameln. 


used to be told of Cave Hill, near Belfast. 
St. SwirHtrn. 


In the Transactions of the East Herts 
Arch. Soe., vol. ii. pp. 119-21, will be found 
a Hertfordshire variant of the Lost Piper 
It is called ‘The Anstey Fiddler : 
a Legend of Cave Gate,’ and tells how a 
drunken fiddler, accompanied by his dog, 
ventured up an underground passage cut 
in the chalk, the entrance being in a pit at 
Cave Gate, and the reputed terminus in the 


legend. 


mound of Anstey Castle, about a mile away. 


The crowd is said to have followed above 
ground by the music of his fiddle for some 


half the length of the tunnel, when the music 
suddenly ceased. Returning to the entrance, 
people were horrified to see the dog rush 
forth with all its hair singed off; but the 
tiddler was never more seen. 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. Skinner, 
of Cave Gate Cottage, in 1906 discovered 
the blocked entrance to the passage in his 
garden while digging therein, and it was 
subsequently explored for a considerable 
distance. A paper upon it by Mr. R. T. 


, | Andrews is to be printed in the forthcoming 


issue of the East Herts Arch. Soc. Transac- 
tions. W. B. Gerisu. 


’ [Reply from H. I. B. next week.] 
His wife pre- 
see his will, proved in 


MEN OF FamiILy AS ParIsH CLERKS (10 
vill. 448, 516; ix. 35, 271).—In none of the 
contributions on this subject does it appear 
to be stated why gentlemen sometimes hold 
this office. I am—or was till recently— 
parish clerk in a neighbouring village, and 
| I succeeded in that office my brother-in-law, 
‘now Consul-General at Naples. Our ap- 
pointment was purely nominal, it being 
understood that the sexton would perform 
the duties. But we accepted office at the 
request of the vicar, on account of the 
possible inconvenience of appointing a clerk 
whom he had no power to dismiss. It is 
probable that this reason has operated in 
numerous other cases, both past and present, 
though I do not for a moment suggest that 
it covers all the cases quoted. 

HotcomBe INGLEBY. 

Sedgford Hall, Norfolk. 


In mentioning John Featherstonhaugh 
and Anthony Conyers as the “only two 
names which savour of gentility’ in his 
list of Elizabethan parish clerks in Durham, 
Canon Raine, as suggested by the querist, 
has surely made an_ oversight. Richard 
Chamber, the clerk at Boldon, was a member 
of a family long resident in the adjoining 
village of Cleadon, who registered their 
pedigree at the Visitation of Durham in 
1615, and at the Visitation of Essex in 1634. 
John Bainbrigg, the clerk at Middleton 
in Teesdale, was clearly a member of 
the Teesdale clan of that name who also 
registered. William Heighington, clerk at 
Merrington, belonged to a family ranking 
among the gentry of the county. James 
Reed, clerk at Easington, married Elizabeth 
Conyers in 1573; and his son Richard 
married in 1617 Anne, daughter of Christo- 
pher Young of Ethardacres; clearly the 
Reeds were gentle. Robert Cornforth, the 
clerk at St. Giles’s in Durham city. also bore 
| an ancient local name. 

Shipperdson and Dale, as already pointed 
| out, bore names well known in the North, 
the latter family bearing certainly a “ name 
of old descent.” H. R. Leicuron. 
East Boldon, R.S.O., Durham. 


EXPEDITION TO IRELAND (10 8. ix. 190, 
'277).—The date of the original query 1s 
quite correct. In 1573 the Earl of Essex 
passed through Liverpool, and sailed for 
Knockfergus or Carrickfergus. After he 


had departed, two companies of soldiers, 
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the Motley Coats, under Edward Bartley, | 
Esq., Captain, and the Blue Coats, under | 
Roger Sydenham, gent., Captain, arrived. 
During their enforced sojourn in the town, 
waiting for transport, a quarrel arose be- 
tween the two companies, resulting in blood- 
shed. To quiet the “riot, tumult, and dis- 
order,” Mr. Mayor, John Crosse, armiger, 
ealled out the whole inhabitants, who assem- 
bled ‘upon the heath of the town, every 
man. with their best weapons.” Whereupon 
the captains bespoke Mr. Mayor fairly and 
softly, and “* after this was done the cap- 
tains and their soldiers were more gentle to 
deal with all the while they abode in the 
town.” The whole matter is treated of at 
length in the town records. See * Liverpool 
Municipal Records,’ vol. i. 109-10, 
Liverpool, 1883. The expedition fared 
disastrously :— 

“Most miserably, poorly, and lamentably many 
of the poor soldiers were licensed, and returned to 
England again by ships and pickards; some sailing 
to the Isle of Man; some, as pleased God, died 
pitifully ; some came to land at Peel of Foudrie, 
and some dying upon the seas, aboard the ships and 
baroques. Some got direct to Liverpool, by the 
George of Liverpool, Thos. Winstanley captain.” 

Though only two officers are named above, 
yet the particulars given may be of interest 
to Mr. Lerroy. EF. IS. 


Mr. Epwarpd Watson says that Mr. 
LeFRoy has misquoted the date; but the 
latter is right, and it is Mr. Warson who has 
himself fallen into error. It was in 1573 
that Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex, 
sailed from Liverpool for Ireland; whilst 
it was in 1599 that Robert Devereux, second 
Earl of Essex, was niade Governor of Ireland, 
and proceeded there. R. 8S. 

HENRY MartTyN SarGENT (10 S. ix. 228, 
276, 311).—I am much obliged to F. DE 
H. L. and the Rev. F. Jarrarr for their 
information. Neither, however, gives the 
precise reference to the death of Henry 
Martyn Sargent which I require. I read it 
quite lately, I think in some memoir or 
autobiography, but stupidly forgot to make 
a note of it. GENEALOGIST. 


“Sus rosa” (10 8. ix. 189, 316).—The 
carmen of Gregory Nazianzen is the third 
Precepta ad Virgines’), and the passage 
in question is at 1. 80 (p. 57, tom. ii. of the 
Paris edition of 1611, folio, with Latin 


‘version by Jacobus Billius), the words being 


, > 

aA , 

Kai ptos 


It will be seen that rosa verna has no equiva- 
lent in the Greek. The Latin is very ex- 
pansive. Epwarp BENSLY. 


It has been supposed that the rose became 
an emblem of silence and secrecy on account 
of the closeness with which its petals are 
enfolded in the bud. Did not Cupid give 
Harpocrates, the god of silence, a rose, 
to bribe him not to betray the amours of 
Venus ? With Christianity, in common 
with other pagan and classie symbols, the 
rose was an emblem of the Blessed Virgin. 
The rose appertaining to both gods and men, 
as an indication of sagacity, perhaps its 
earliest heraldic appearance in this country 
is accounted for in the fact of Edward I. 
having adopted it as a symbol probably, 
and a badge, of regal wisdom. 

Apropos of Mr. Putri Nortu’s calling 
attention to Sir Thomas Browne’s identifica- 
tion of the clerical rosette with the “seal 
ot confession,” it is curious to note that in 
Caxton’s Psalter, above a woodeut repre- 
senting an angel holding a shield with a rose 
in it, occur the words : ** Per te rosa tolluntur 
vitia, per te datur meestis leticia.’ A rose 
with a virgin’s face ia it was a badge of 
Henry VIII., derived from the arms of 
Catherine Parr; and a falcon, with the face 
of the Virgin, and holding a white rose, 
that of Richard HI. (O. L. Perry’s ‘ Rank 
and Badges,’ p. 341). Truefit in Ben Jon- 
son’s * Silent Woman’ says :-— 

What! Pythagoreans all? Has Harpocrates been 
here with his club? 
and Swift in his ‘ Epilogue to a Benefit Play 
for the Distressed Weavers,’ has :— 
Under the rose, since here are none but friends 
(To own the truth), we have some private ends. 
J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


SMOKING AND Biryp MEN (108. ix. 309).— 
Milton smoked when he was blind. I take 
the following from Johnson’s life of him :— 


“The course of his day was best known after he 
was blind. When he tirst rose, he heard a —— 
in the Hebrew Bible, and then studied till twelve ; 
then took some exercise for an hour; then dined, 
then played on the organ, and sang, or heard another 
sing; then studied to six; then entertained his 
visitors till eight ; then supped, and, after a pipe of 
tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed.” 


E. YARDLEY. 


I knew for four years a blind beggar, 
and took particular care to satisfy myself 
that he was blind, also that he was a smoker. 
Perhap s his faculties of taste were sharpened 
by the absence of sight. 
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My own experience quite agrees with that 
of Mr. Prerpornt. Jt is impossible, if 
vou shut your eyes for any length of time, 
to realize whether the tobacco in your pipe 
is alight or not. HIpPPoctLivDEs. 


Do blind men ever smoke? Yes, Prof. 
Fawcett ! The Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, 
Postmaster General, was one of the heaviest 
of Cambridge smokers. a. 

{Further replies next week.] 


“PRIVATE” (10 S. ix. 268).—An example 
of the use of this term such as Dr. Murray 
asks for is to be found in The Spectator for 
26 July, 1873. The first of the ‘ Notes of 
the Week ’ in the issue of the journal bearing 
that date begins thus :— 

_‘* Wednesday is not often an important Par- 
liamentary day. It is reserved for the crotchetty 
people, philanthropists, and theorists, who can get 
a Member to propose, and another to second, the 
first reading of some Bill to make their private 
ideas law. Last Wednesday, however, was a re- 
markable one. Mr. Trevelyan moved the second 
reading of his Bill for extending household suffrage 
to counties, and was supported by Mr. Forster, 
who, after a strong speech in favour of the pro- 
posal, made as a private member, read a note from 
the Premier.” 

F. Jarrarr. 

Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


Hitton Fairy (108. vii. 290).—Although 
IT am unable to answer Mr. F. Hitton’s 
query, the following may be of interest 
to him. Some forty odd years ago there 
lived at Lambton, as a sort of pensioner, 
a man who, it was said, was the last living 
representative of the Barons of Hilton. He 
used to be employed to carry messages, 
and my father gave him occasional work. 
It seems far more probable, in spite of the 
local story, that he was a member of the 
widespreading South Durham family, so 
well dealt with by the late Mr. Longstafte. 
H. Leieuton. 
East Boldon. 


PATTENS IN THE CuuRCH Porcu (10 S. ix. 
268).—A few years ago, when visiting the 
fine church at Walpole St. Peter's, Norfolk, 
I observed a painted board containing a 
notice of similar import to that at Wan- 
borough in Wiltshire, to which Mr. J. T. 
PaGE has drawn attention. 

V. B. CrowTHER-BEynon, F.S.A. 

Edith Weston, Stamford. 


In many country places roads, lanes, 


and footways were generally in a bad con- 
dition years ago in winter, and nearly all | 


in pattens, and the noise and clatter heard 
three or four times on a Sunday is to me a 
far from unpleasant recollection. As a rule 
pattens were put off in the church porches, 
or, where there was no porch, just within 
the building. Sometimes, however, the 
wearer would clatter along the church in 
her pattens. There were Sunday pattens 
and workaday pattens, and the owners took 
a considerable amount of pride in them, 
or so it seemed to me more than fifty years 
ago. One of the endings to a children’s 
ring game was 
An’ don’t go ter bed wi’ yer pattins on. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Notes relative to pattens worn by women 
will be found upon reference to 9 8. i. 44, 
336, 413, 471; ii. 95. 235, 334, 432, 494, 
535; iv. 325. Certainly, so recently as 
five-and-thirty years ago, I saw a notice- 
board in the porch of St. Michael’s Church, 
Alphington, upon which was painted a 
request to women to remove their pattens 


prior to entering the fabric. Alphington 
stands upon the old “ turnpike ’’ connecting 
Exeter with Plymouth. H. Hems. 


NONCONFORMIST BURIAL-GROUNDS AND 
GRAVESTONES (10 S. ix. 188, 233, 297).— 
I am grateful to the several correspondents 
who have replied to my request for informa- 
tion concerning the period when memorials 
were originally introduced into Noncon- 
formist burial-grounds. On the whole, I do 
not see that the evidence adduced is sufficient 
to warrant any material variation of my 
original view. I was not unprepared to 
meet with exceptions in the case of such 
notorious Nonconformist burial-grounds as 
Bunhill Fields. But in ordinary chapel- 
grounds, however early their origin, it seems 
to me that memorials were rarely introduced 
prior to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
To this rule I imagine few exceptions will 
be found. A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Tom Sirus, THE Haneman (10 S. ix. 270). 
—I have in my possession an ‘ Account 
of the Murder of the late Mr. William Weare, 
of Lyon’s Inn, London....and the Execu- 
tion of John Thurtell, at Hertford, on Friday 
the 9th of January, 1824,’ &¢., by George 
Henry Jones, clerk to the magistrates. 
(London, Sherwood, Jones & Co., Pater- 
noster Row, 1824). Although this gives 
very full details of the trial and execution, 
the name of the hangman is not mentioned. 

Apart from the story of the crime, this 


sorts and conditions of women went to church | copy of the book is interesting from the fact 
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that MS. notes on the fly-leaves give the 
following references to ‘N. & Q.,’ viz., 2 S. 
vy. 10, 300; 38S. xii. 439. At the end of 
the book the writer of these notes (who signs 
himself “J. G., Portobello, 8th Nov., 
1870”) adds another to the effect that in 
April, 1825, he saw Probert (who was ar- 
raigned along with Thurtell and Hunt, 
but saved himself by turning king’s evidence) 
in Newgate, where he was lying under 
sentence of death for horse-stealing, for 
which he suffered the extreme penalty. 

Mr. BLEACKLEY’S interpolation ‘‘ [at 
Hereford]”” is of course a slip of the pen 
for Hertford. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (10 S. ix. 268).— 
I am now able to answer my own query. 
The poem I wanted about Florence Nightin- 
gale runs as follows :— 


Scutarr HospitaL, 


Moaning in agony, 
Vrithing with pain, 

Fighting the dreadful tight 
Over again ; 

Hearts yearning for home, 
Yearning in vain, 

Tears over manly cheeks 
Pouring like rain. 

Thus through the dreary day 
And dreary night 

Lie England's soldiers 
After the fight ! 

Flitting like angels 
From bed to bed, 

Cooling the parchéd lips 
And aching head, 

Of the poor mangled limb 
Loosening the bands, 

Wiping the clammy brows 
With tender hands. ‘ 

Thus through the dreary night 
And dreary day 

To England's nurses 
Hours pass away ! 

Many a blessing, 
Many a prayer, 

Burst trom rough lips for 
Those angels there. 

England sends gladly 

er mighty sons, 

With implements of war 
And battering guns. 

And England's daughters 
Proudly repair, 

In Liberty’s battle, 
Perils to share ! 


R. N. Cust. 


‘Krrry FisHer’s ‘YANKEE DooDLe’ 
{10 S. ix. 50, 98, 197, 236).—It is quite 
time that the random statement made by 
Dr. Rimbault, and so frequently quoted, 
should be disproved. Rimbault’s assertion 
that the air ‘Yankee Doodle’ was the 


same as ‘ Kitty Fisher’s Jig,’ and that the 
latter was to be found in Walsh’s ‘ Country 
Dances’ for 1745 or 1750, was, I believe, 
first made in a contribution to The Leisure 
Hour in the late fifties. In another magazine 
he repeated this, but changed the title of 
the Country Dance collection. I may claim 
to have carefully sifted all printed evidence 
regarding * Yankee Doodle,’ and the result, 
so far as the present question is concerned, 
is this. No air called * Kitty Fisher’s Jig’ 
appears in Walsh’s ‘Country Dances’ for 
1745 or for 1750; and I have consulted 
two copies of that exceptionally rare work 
for 1750, and one of the ‘ Dances’ for 1745. 

After a most minute examination of 
several hundred Country Dance collections 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, I fail to find any tune so named. 
Also I fail to find any air in the least resemb- 
ling ‘Yankee Doodle’ before 1782, when 
it is printed in a certain collection under 
its own name. 

Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ reprints Dr. Rim- 
bault’s statement, made in The Historical 
Magazine in 1858, that the dance air is 
‘Fisher’s Jig,’ and the collection that for 
1750. Mr. Barclay Squire, who contributed 
the article to Grove, was then unable to 
either verify or disprove Rimbault’s state- 
ment, from not having that particular year’s 
dances at hand. 

In Thompson’s ‘Country Dances’ for 
1760 is found an air named ‘ Kitty Fisher,’ 
but there is not the slightest resemblance 
in this tune to ‘ Yankee Doodle. It may 
be seen in my little work ‘Old English 
Country Dances,’ 1890, along with the earliest 
printed copy of ‘ Yanky Doodle.’ 

Rimbault may have seen an air called 
‘Fisher’s Jig,’ but from his own varying 
references he was evidently very hazy about 
the matter, and no writer has ever been able 
to substantiate his supposed discovery, 
though many appear to have tried. If 
‘ Fisher’s Jig’ ever existed, it was no doubt 
a composition of Fischer the hautbois player. 

Frank Kipson. 


“THE Kine’s Duss” (10 S. ix. 271).— 
The law under which these dues were paid 
was passed in 6 and 7 William III. and 
Mary, and granted duties not only upon 
burials, but also upon marriages, births, 
bachelors, and widowers. The 4s. burial 
fee was to be paid in the case of the poor by 
the overseers. The dues on burials were 
graduated. A duke’s executors had to pay 
501., and the tax decreased with the other 
orders of the nobility, and at last reached 
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a gentleman, who was reckoned to be such 
if he had 600/. personal estate or 50/. per 


annum, and his successors had to pay UW. | 


The Act was to last five years, but was only 
finally repealed in 1870, after having been 
in disuse for many years. Im the case of a 
duke being a bachelor, he had to pay 
annually 12/7. 10s., and a gentleman 5s. 
The 2s. fee was to be paid upon every birth. 
See ‘Statutes at Large,’ vol. xli. 
F. Crayton. 
Morden. 


“Kerry” Lanp (10 8S. ix. 270).— 
** Ketty > means by the side of the Trent 
soft peaty soil. It is in constant use at the 
present day. I have every reason to believe 
it to be an old word, though I dare not 
suggest its derivation. 

The following lines occur in an unprinted 
satire written perhaps thirty years ago. 
describing the possessions of a certain land- 
owner who has long been dead :— 

On the hill was a bit, by the river was more, 
Rotten and erty and bad. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


CHALK FarM, FORMERLY CHALCOT FARM, 
N.W. (10 8. ix. 251).—I think perhaps The 
Sportsman's Magazine of 17 April, 1847, 
may furnish the information. I have a 
small cutting only, found among old prints ; 
but at the bottom it says: ‘‘ For continua- 
tion see page 132.” A print accompanies 
the description. What evidence, by the 
way, is there that the spot—formerly noted 


as a gathering-place of the Cumberland, | 


Westmorland, and Devon wrestlers—was 
known as Chaleot Farm? I have always 
understood that its name was derived from 
a farm with a chalky soil. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHae.. 


VicoMTE DE Crimain (10 8. ix. 50, 112, 
277).—A notice of this worthy is to be 


soochy.”’ because of the rainy summer. 
In like circumstances later he told the Hon. 
H. 8. Conway, on 30 June, 1784, “*’Tis very 
dear to make nothing but a water souchy 
of my hay’; while to the Earl of Strafford 
on the following 7 September he wrote: 
“Tt was cruel to behold such expanse of 
corn everywhere, and yet see it all turned 
to a water-souchy.” 
ALFRED F. Rossrys. 


CREOLE FOLK-LORE: STEPPING ACROSS 4 
(10 8S. ix. 227).—The belief that one 
must avoid stepping over a little child, 
because otherwise it would be stunted in its 
growth, prevails also in Anhalt, and _pro- 
bably in other parts of Germany too. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


MoNy A PICKLE MAKES A MICKLE”’ (10 
S. vi. 388, 456; vii. 11, 112, 215)—The 
following is from ‘ Tetrasticha, or The 
Quadrains of Guy de Faur, Lord of Pibrac. 
Translated by Joshua Sylvester,” accom- 
panying the translation of ‘ Du Bartas His 
Divine Weekes and Workes ’ (? 1611), p. 704: 
Vertu qui gist entre les deux extrémes, 
Entre le plus & et le moins qu'il ne fault : 
N’excede en rien, & rien ne oe default : 
D’autruy n’emprunte, & suffit 4 soy-mesmes. 
Vertue, betweene the Two extreames that haunts, 
Between too-mickle and too-little sizes ; 
Exceedes in nothing, and in nothing wants: 
Borrowes of none: but to it-selfe suftizes. 
Quadrain 26. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


_ Entente Corprare” (10 viii. 168; 
ix. 194).—Two examples of this term, used 


_by Englishmen, and both earlier than those 
cited by Mr. A. F. Rossins, will be found 


found in the ‘ Historiettes’ of Tallemant des | 


Reaux, vol. i. p. 369 (ed. 1862). According 


to Tallemant, the name, titles, and dates | 


of birth and death are as under :— 

“ Adrien de Montluec, Prince de Chabanais, puis 
comte de Carmaing, né en 1568, mort 22 janvier, 
1646. Ona dit ‘Cramail’ au lieu de ‘Carmain.’” 

R. L. Moreron. 


* Warer-sucHy ” (108. ix. 150, 178, 193). 
—-It is to be noted how fond Horace Walpole 
was of water-suchy as an allusive term. 


Writing to his friend the Rev. Mr. Cole 
from Strawberry Hill on 26 June, 1769, he 
observed, **My hay is an absolute water- 


in ‘The Stanford Dictionary.’ 
dated 1845 and 1847 respectively. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


They are 


Boston, U.S.A. 


CIRENCESTER Town Hatt (10 S. ix. 149, 
217, 277).—May not this hall have received 
the name of “ Vice” from the ‘ vice” or 
spiral staircase that leads up to it? A part 
of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall in Durham is 
commonly called “The Corkscrew’’ from 
such a staircase. J.T. 

Durham. 


BreezeLy, Sussex (10 §. ix. 269).—A 
query inserted in a local paper in 1891 
drew the reply that there was a_ village 
called Beezeley, near Petersfield, in 1750. 
Apparently it has now disappeared. 

Breaziry, F.S.A. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Scots Earl in Corenanting Times: being Life 
and Times of Archibald, ninth Earl of Argyll 
(1629-85). By John Willeock, B.D. (Edinburgh, 
Andrew Elliot.) 

Ir is five years since we noticed Mr. Willcock’s 

hook on the eighth Earl of Argyll. He has now 

also produced a monograph on that Earl’s son, who 
was not so striking a man as his father, but had 
qualities of pertinacity, honesty of peepee: and 
loyalty to his king and conseience which distinguish 
him from successful contemporaries like Lauder- 
dale, for whom our author does not conceal his 
abhorrence. Mr. Willcock as an historian is both 
interesting and vivacious,and we in no wise deplore 
his occasional outbursts concerning some of the 
meaner transactions of the time. He explains that 
in the case of the ninth Earl “the general con- 
sensus of public opinion, both in his own time and 
in later generations, has been favourable to him,” 
so that there was no need, as in the case of his 
father, to correct the views of calumniators. We 
admire the character of the ninth Earl, so far as 
we understand it; but we wish that Mr. Willcock 
had been able to give us more details of his manners, 
letters, personal appearance, and those small 
touches which go to make up a human character. 

He seems to us to have been guilty at times of the 

hardness, not to say harshness, which went with 

admirable Puritan qualities. 

But we must not be ungrateful, for we have here 
an unusually lucid and full exposition of a period 
which has not before been treated, to our know- 
ledge, with anything like the same care and con- 
sideration, and which is dittcult owing to the 
cross-currents of political intrigue involved. Argyll 
isoften, it is true, nowhere in the picture ; but the 
Covenanters and their cause are well worth the pen 
of the able historian, and we see more clearly than 
before the ditticulties of their position and the 
outrageous proceedings of Lauderdale and Arch- 
bishop Sharp, both time-servers of the most un- 
abashed description. It is evident from the Preface 
that the pe expects to find his attitude 
towards the Covenanters criticized, but we are in 
substantial accord with his position, though we do 
not share his distaste for ‘ old Mortality,’ which is 
due to the use made in that novel of Holy Writ. 
Nor are we in sympathy with all that is said, or 
hinted, concerning Claverhouse. But these are 
points satis ru/gata, if not overdiscussed, by special 
pleaders on both sides. 

The best sort of history for the average man is 
that which centres round an heroic tigure. If the 
ninth Karl was not that, having less commanding 
ability than his father, he was so much the victim 
of worse men and his own loyalty that he must 
secure our sympathies. The story of his end is one 
of admirable fortitude, to which Mr: Willeock does 
tull justice ; and the trivial nature of the charges 
which made him an exile in Holland was sufficient, 
apart from the earlier ill-treatment meted out to 
him, to estrange the most persistent of royal 
supporters. In view of the facts we cannot object 
to such phrases as * the infamous administration of 
Charles II.”—an administration which permitted a 
man tobe tortured by ‘‘ the boots,” and then allowed, 


by seekers after disclosures, no sleep for five days 
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and nights. The adventures of Argyll on_ his. 
journey from Newcastle to London, after escaping 
from prison by his daughter’s aid, area veritable 
romance; and show clearly the wide regard which 
heinspired. Anexample of Mr. Willcock’s vivacity 
is his comparison of the two sides of Lauderdale’s 
character to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. In the note 
at the bottom of the page on the classical passages 
concerning good intentions and indifferent per- 
formance ‘‘non quidam miser,” should evidently be 
“non quibam miser.” Similarly an intrusive letter 
has crept into the motto, ‘‘ Ambitio malesunada 
ruit,” on the medal struck to commemorate the 
defeat of Argyll and Monmouth, which is one of 
the well-chosen illustrations of the book. We 
mention these trifles to show that we have read the 
book with the care which it deserves. The author 
has increased our knowledge of the period by 
a narrative which is at once sound and attractive, 
and we hope he may adventure further in a field 
which obviously suits his talents. 


The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. 

(Heinemann.) 

Tuts issue of Ibsen’s dramas is now, we believe, 
complete, the volumes having been issued in some- 
what irregular order, Vol. I. of early plays being 
one of the last to appear. This volume does not 
contain drama of importance, but is valuable from 
Mr. Archer’s Introduction, which was partly acces- 
sible before, and was noticed by us at 108. vii. 177. 
Mr. Archer is entitled to warm congratulations on: 
completing this elaborate and handsome edition of 
a great dramatist. He championed the cause of 
Ibsen long ago, and has seen him—after extravagant 
depreciation and laudation, as in the case of Wagner 
—accepted in England as a *‘ world-writer.” 

Except for ‘Lovers Comedy’ and ‘ Brand,’ the 
work of introduction and translation is in every 
case either by Mr. Archer, or carefully supervised 
by him. The result is admirable, and the versions 
may be read with pleasure throughout, being con- 
trolled by a keen sense of the limits of English and 
foreign idiom. By an ingenious method of spacing, 
certain words are emphasized, and we learn that 
Mr. G. B. Shaw has <—o a similar method of 
emphasis in his plays. The plan is ingenious, and! 
worth further consideration. 

The insight afforded into Ibsen’s actual life is 
painful on the whole. At no time does he give us 
an impression of geniality or an open heart and 
mind. The mystical elements in his plays will 
always encourage wild conjecture—not to say ex- 
travagant nonsense ; but in many cases, as in *‘ The- 
Master Builder,’ the play in itself is a fine 

iece of literature and drama, apart from its 
interpretations or possible suggestions. All the 
same, we could hardly contemplate a world 
filled with Hildas as likely to cause material 
advance in the structure of society. The plays as a 
whole rather suggest the existence of a canker at 
the heart of modern men and women than supply 
a practical remedy for it, for suicide is no remedy, 
rather a cowardly subterfuge. What we admire 
above all in Ibsen is the absolute simplicity of 
language by which his characters reveal vital perils 
or enjoyments. It is a poignant exhibition of 
psychology, which is reached elsewhere, perhaps, 
only in Russian writers. 

We need not, however, dwell on what is now 
resented to readers in a comely and authoritative 
orm for their own criticism and delectation. 


Vols. I.-XI. 
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Mr. Archer’s work has been lengthy, and not devoid 
as he says, of drudgery; but he ought to be 
compensated by the reflection that he has given us 
a series of books which no lover of drama—no 
cultivated student, indeed, of the thoughts and 
ideas of the world—can afford to neglect. 


Old English Grammar. By Joseph Wright and 

Elizabeth Mary Wright. (Henry Frowde.) 

Few have had wider experience and more sym- 
pathetic sense of the initial difficulties which are 
apt to beset the student of Old English than Dr. and 
Mrs. Wright, and for this reason the volume before 
us—in “The Students’ Series of Historical and 
‘Comparative Grammars ”—possesses a_ peculiar 
value. As the authors point out in their Preface, it 
is intended, not for the specialist, but for the learner 
alone, whose ideas, we may observe, have too often 
hitherto been confused by the simultaneous and 
discomtiting onset of a crowd of new and puzzling 
considerations, most of which may be comprehended 
in the word * phonology.” With phonology the 
tirst ten chapters of the present work concern them- 
selves, and its successive phases—made easier of 
assimilation by special type and a useful system of 
paragraphs—are explained with admirable and 
unusual clearness; While the tables illustrative 
of the ‘*First Sound Shifting” (or ‘*‘Grimm’s 
Law”) cannot fail to be of the greatest service to 
beginners. 

But though, as is usual, phonology occupies the 
first part of the book, the authors urge—and we 
‘think with good reason—the inexpediency of the 
-student’s attempting to master this wide subject 
without first obtaining a good working knowledge 
-of the language he is setting out to learn; and he 
is therefore counselled, after the acquisition of a 
‘few elementary and essential facts, to apply him- 
‘self in the first instance to accidence. This forms 
the subject of the remaining chapters, which are 
marked by the same qualities of lucidity and 
helpfulness. There are many Old English grammars 
in the English tongue extant to-day, the majority 
of them emanating from America, but as a rule 
these err, either as being too limited or too advanced 
in scope, or as showing too little consideration for 
‘the natural disabilities felt by such asembark on an 
‘unfamiliar subject. Dr. and Mrs. Wright have 
-successfully achieved the middle course, and their 
volume provides a scientific and at the same time 
‘easily comprehensible exposition, designed to qualify 
its readers for more extended study. 


Primitive Traditional History. By J. F. Hewitt. 

2 vols. (Parker & Co.) 

Mr. Hewirr has not the gifts of lucid exposition 
:aud orderly argumentation. He has evidently read 
widely, and made use of the best books in _ his 
researches, as his notes show; but the conclusions 
he draws are ‘‘ private interpretations” all his own, 
and do not command ourassent. We toil after him 
page after page, 977 in all, through longand involved 
sentences crammed to repletion with mythological 
references ; but we never seem able to get a grip or 
have our understanding convinced. The conclusions 
the reaches (we could scarcely have ascertained them 
for ourselves) are thus summarized in his own 
words :— 

“In the history told in this book it is shown how 
the epoch of the rule of the Great Bear bow was 
followed by those of the Pole Star sow and the 
‘Seven Bear pigs, of the Great Bear as bed and 


waggon of the year-god, the reins of the black sun. 
horse, and the left and a, 9 thigh of the creating 
ape-god rider on the sun-horse. It is also shown 
how the story of the bow which could only be bent 
and strung by the destined ruler of the universe 
developed into that of the sword which could only 
be drawn from the mother-tree or stone by the same 
universal ruler, the sword of Sig-mond, the conquer. 
ing moon (mond) of Arthur, the ploughing sun-god, 
and of Galahad, the finder of the Holy Grail, the 
Sang-real or true blood of God.” 

The manner in which the author heaps up his 
mythological identifications is highly speculative 
and arbitrary, and our brain grows tairly dizzy as 
we meet, with endless reiteration, such phrases as 
“the mother-reindeer-sun-god,” ‘‘the bow and 
arrow of the Great Bear,” ‘‘ the deer-sun-antelope,” 
‘‘the Pole-star bird,” and a host of similar things, 
Mr. Hewitt’s etymological essays are not more 
happy. Odysseus he thinks is the god of the road, 
odoc, or path of the year; Achilles is the little 
snake, &xt¢, son of Thetis, the mud, thith. Neut is 
not the Anglo-Saxon word for cattle (i. 35) ; andin 
Hebrew Shékdr, not skikar (i. 38), is the source of 
our word “ cider.” 

We fear Mr. Hewitt’s portly volumes must be 
added to the list of laborious but mistaken books, 
like Inman’s, Forlong’s, Campbell’s, and Gerald 
Massey’s on cognate subjects, which tail to carry 
conviction 


In Heinemann’s ‘* Favourite Classics” we have 
received Selected Essays of Lord Macaulay, 4 vols. 
dealing with Chatham, Warren Hastings, Clive, 
and Frederick the Great. The little volumes are 
very neat in appearance and_ wonderfully cheap. 
Each _ has a portrait, and an Introduction by Me. 
H. W. C. Davis, who says just sufficient to put the 
reader on the right track and suggest further study. 
These little books are the very thing to slip into 
the pocket of the well-girt traveller or tourist, and 
we hope that they will be widely sold. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

H. F. Cary.—Forwarded. 

A. C. Jonas (‘ Achesons of Ayrshire ”).—Shall 
appear shortly. 

SrapLeTON Martin (‘Walton and Cotton ”).— 
Revised edition arrived too late. 

N. W. Hitt, New York (‘ Salarino ”).—Printed 
ante, p. 315, before card arrived. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 
Lane, E.C. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


TOHN THADEUS DELANE. HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF DERBY. 

A STAR OF THE SALONS. OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITIC STUDIES. 

THE GREY KNIGHT. THE PRIMADONNA. NEITHER STOREHOUSE NOR BARN 
TABLES OF STONE. THREE MISS GRAEMES. THE VIRGIN WIDOW. 
DAN RIACH, SOCIALIST. THE RING. THE KISS OF HELEN. THE WOLF. 
THE SWORD DECIDES. KATHLEEN. THE INSURGENT. 

ARISTOTLE. CURRENT POLITICS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PORT ARTHUR. A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. 
THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL. ODDITIES OF 
THE LAW. RECORD OF THE UPPER NORWOOD ATHENXUM. 

A FORGOTTEN EARLY PROSE WORK OF COLERIDGE. ‘DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, 
AND SO FORTH.’ 

FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. RESEARCH NOTES. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MR. SWINBURNE’S DUKE OF GANDIA. ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

VOLTAIRE AND ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND. THE HISTORY OF BRIDGWATER. 

NEW NOVELS :—The God of Clay; The Burning Cresset; The Fifth Queen Crowned ; Roses and 
Rue ; Leroux ; The Trance ; The Isle of Maids ; The Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode ; 
By their Fruits; King of the Barons ; The Golden Horseshoe ; A Daughter of Belial; The New 
Galatea ; An Engagement of Convenience ; My Friend the Barrister. 

LINGUISTICS AND PHONETICS. POPULAR FICTION AND REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Tragedy of Korea; Quaker and Courtier; Through a Peer Glass ; 
Visitation of England and Wales ; Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series ; Evelyn’s Diary. 

SHELLEY’S “I ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE”; THE BATTLE OF EDINGTON; 
CHRISTIEN DE TROYES AND THE DENE-HOLES ; CHAUCER A NORFOLK MAN. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Theory of Light; An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics; Practical 
Integration ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Hubert and John van Eyck ; National Gallery Annual Report ; The British School at 
Rome ; Sale; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Mozart ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Breaking-Point; A National Theatre; Dramatic Elocution and Action ; Farguhar's 
Plays; Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Articles on 


LORNA DOONE AND THE DOONES 
AND 
BEAU BRUMMELL AND HIS TIMES. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W.,, 


OFFERS 
The few remaining copies of the following important 


Bibliographical Work, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA, 


Papers on the Early Printers, Illuminated Manuscripts, famous 
Bookbinders, &c., by Proctor, MaAunpE THOMPson, 
AnpREwW Lanc, KrisTELLER, WILLIAM Morris, and other well- 
known Writers. Coloured and other Illustrations. 3 Vols., 
4to, half-morocco, gilt tops (bound by Zaehnsdorf), 1895-7 

(published at £6 6s.), for £3 10s. 


EDWARDS'S MILITARY CATALOGUE, 


Part III. (from Czsar to Napoleon), Just Ready. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Published Foner re JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; ont | Prtetel by 
DWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 35, 
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